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firm. Such wood splits more easily, and is more liable to be affected by
variations in the state of the atmosphere.

The same trees, in general, are much longer lived in. the northern than
m the southern climates. The reason seems to be, that all fermentation
and decomposition are checked by cold; and at very low temperatures
both animal and vegetable matters altogether resist putrefaction: and in
the northern winter, not only vegetable life, but likewise vegetable decay,
must be at a stand.

The antiputrescent quality of cold climates is fully illustrated in the
instances of the rhinoceros and mammoth lately found in Siberia, entire
beneath the frozen soil, in which they must probably have existed from
the time of the deluge. I examined a part of the skin of the mammoth sent
to this country, on which there was some coarse hair; it had all the
chemical characters of recently dried skin.

Trees that grow in situations much exposed to winds, have harder and
firmer wood than such as are considerably sheltered. The dense sap is
determined by the agitation of the smaller branches to the trunk and large
branches; where the new alburnum formed is consequently thick and
firm. Such trees abound in the crooked limbs fitted for forming knee-
timber, which is necessary for joining the decks and the sides of ships.
The gales in elevated situations gradually act, so as to give the tree the
form best calculated to resist their effects. And the mountain oak rises
robust and sturdy; fixed firmly in the soil, and able to oppose the Ml
force of the tempest.

The decay of the best varieties of fruit-bearing trees which have been
distributed through the country by grafts, is a circumstance of great im-
portance. There is no mode of preserving them; and no resource, except
that of raising new varieties by seeds.

Where a species has been ameliorated by culture, the seeds it affords,
other circumstances being similar, produce more vigorous and perfect
plants; and in this way the great improvements in the productions of our
fields and gardens seem to have been occasioned.

Wheat in its indigenous state, as a natural production of the soil, ap-
pears to have been a very small grass:* and the case is still more
remarkable with the apple and the plum. The crab seems to have been
the parent of all our apples. And two fruits can scarcely be conceived
more different in colour, size, and appearance than the wild plum and the
rich magnum bonum.

The seeds of plants exalted by cultivation always furnish large and
improved varieties; but the flavour, and even the colour of the fruit
seems to be a matter of accident. Thus a hundred seeds of the golden
pippin will all produce fine large-leaved apple-trees, bearing fruit of a
considerable size ; but the tastes and colours of the apples from each will
be different, and none will be the same in kind as those of the pippin
itself. Some will be sweet, some sour, some bitter, some mawkish, some
aromatic ; some yellow, some green, some red, and some streaked. All

* This statement rests on an observation of Sir J. Banks. Among a collec-
tion of seeds from India, there was a small packet labelled hill-wheat. The
seeds were not larger than those of our indigenous grasses, but resembled
wheat in form and structure. These seeds were sown, and produced a crop of
spring wheat of the ordinary size and appearance. It would have been interest-
ing to have traced the locality from which these seeds came, but on inquiry, no
definite information regarding them could be obtained.